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TO 

HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY . 


May  it  please  your  Grace. 

THAT  a medical  tract  should  be  addressed  to  the  Personage  to 

O 

whom  the  supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church  has  confided  that 
great  ecclesiastical  charge,  may  be  a matter  of  surprise.  Another 
medical  pamphlet,  which  has  been  made  a vehicle  for  an  attempt 
to  degrade  that  national  ecclesiastical  establishment,  points  out 
your  Grace  as  the  person  most  proper  to  be  apprized  of  any, 
and  every  attack  made  on  our  Church,  which  we  certainly  think 
the  most  consonant  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  of  any  of  the  churches 
now  extant.  As  a member  of  that  Church,  I feel  it  my  duty 
to  expose  to  your  Grace,  and  to  the  public  view,  a most  gross 
misrepresentation  of  an  important  transaction,  related  by  Dr. 
Forster.  This  misrepresentation  is  not,  however,  Dr.  Forster’s ; 
he  has  been  deceived  by  the  falsehoods  of  others,  and  has  only 
propagated,  in  a popular  tract,  what  he  certainly  would  not  have 
done,  had  he  but  known  the  truth.  Your  Grace,  and  your  clergy, 
supported  by  the  legislature,  will  best  know  how  to  subdue  the 
inimical  assaults  now  making  against  God’s  true  Church,  and 
against  its  establishment. 

I beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  Grace’s  most  respectful  humble  Servant, 

ABRAHAM  BAGNELLj 


Bristol , January , 2,  1832. 
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REMARKS 


ON 

DOCTOR  FORSTER’s  ESSAY, 

&c. 


Doctor  FORSTER’s  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Cholera  Morbus,  beariug  date  Nov.  15,  1831,  having 
passed  through  two  editions,  commands  some  attention,  and,  from 
its  perusal,  it  demands  some  censure.  Doctor  Forster  has  pre- 
fixed the  names  of  ninety-four  authors,  with  the  dates  of  their  res- 
pective works,  to  his  Essay,  referring  to  them,  as  valid  authorities, 
that  Cholera  Morbus  is  not  contagious.  Though  any  book-maker 
could  add,  from  a medical  catalogue,  ninety-four  additional 
names  to  a work  on  the  same  subject,  in  corroboration  of  the  above 
statement,  it  would  not  alter  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  This 
ostentatious  parade  of  deep  research,  is  not  however  without  its 
utility,  for  many  of  these  very  valuable  authorities  having  clearly 
defined  the  symptoms,  and  detailed  their  experience,  as  to  Cholera 
Morbus,  convince  us  that  there  is  as  marked  a difference  between 
that  disease,  and  the  present  one,  which  has  originated  in  India, 
and  is  now  progressing  into  Europe,  as  there  can  be  between  a 
black  and  a white  hat.  Cholera  Morbus  never  was,  is  not,  nor  ever 
will  be,  that  disease  now  under  discussion.  Doctor  Forster  divides 
his  Essay  into  three  parts,  and  writes  44  I shall  poceed , in  the  third 
part , to  point  out  some  of  the  best  of  those  sanatory  rules , in  order 
to  put  thepublic  in  the  fittest  state  of  defence , against  the  possible, 
though , as  I hope , improbable , occurrence  of  the  complaint .” 
What  have  the  public  to  dread  from  any  complaint,  if  it  be  neither 
contagious  nor  infectious?  Doctor  Forster,  after  a repetition  of 
the  words,  Epidemic,  Endemic,  and  Topical,  proceeds  thus  : 
44  None  of  the  above  disorders  appear  to  be  propagated  by  con- 
tagion ; on  the  contrary , they  break  out  in  avast  number  of  cases , 
in  a long  line  of  villages  and  towns , all  at  once , as  if  by  the 
sudden  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ; but  then  after  the  disorders 
have  been  once  excited , certain  varieties  of  them  may  be  after- 
wards , in  some  instances , propagated  by  inoculation , as  the  Small 
Pox  ; or  by  contact , or  proximity,  as  the  Plague , and  some  oilier 
fevers  ; but  in  the  majority  even  in  these  disorders , the  only  danger 
from  proximity  to  the  patient  arises  often  from  a predisposition  to 
the  disease , or  from  the  want  of  a free  ventilation  ; in  the  latter 
case , the  exhalation  of  the  bodies  of  the  malades , serve  to  enhance 
the  evil  of  the  prevailing  malaria , and  thus  subject  the  attendant 
to  a greater  chance  of  catching  the  disorder , while  he  is  waiting 
on  the  patient.”  The  last  part  of  this  very  long  sentence  absolutely 
refutes  the  first.  How  can  a disease  be  catching,  if  it  be  not  infec- 
tious? How  can  a disease  be  communicable,  if  there  be  no  con- 
tagion? Whether  a disease  arise  from  the  state  of,  or  from  the 
matter,  conveyed  in  the  atmosphere, (malaria)  or  whether  it  require 
actual,  and  substantial  friction  to  communicate  it,  such  a disease  is 
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lo  be  regarded  as  infectious,  and  contagious.  Its  intensity,  and  the 
susceptibility  of  the  subject,  form  the  varieties  and  shades  of  dif- 
ference,— the  specific  infection  is  the  same.  The  itch  does  not 
produce  small  pox  ; the  measles  do  not  produce  the  hooping  cough, 
nor  the  croup.  Doctor  Forster  observes,  iC  one  thing  with  regard 
to  Epidemics  ought  to  be  particularly  noticed , as  pointing  out  a 
sort  of  progressive  malignity , in  the  infecting  air  ; it  will  be  found 
that  Epidemics  of  the  milder  sort  precede , follow  in  the  train  of 
and  also  circumvade  the  central  pestilence f Here  the  Doctor 
allows  that  the  air  can  be  an  infecting  medium,  and  also  that  such 
infection  is  conveyed  from  a central  point.  What  Doctor  Forster 
writes  of  u Gyration  of  Epitomes , Whirlwinds , Storms , and  Mor- 
bific Atmospheres shall  be  passed  by,  and  his  simile  of  analogy 
only  be  noticed.  u The  gentle  wetting  which  those  get  who  are 
lightly  touched  by  the  skirts  of  a shower , while  persons  who  happen 
to  be  under  its  centre  are  drenched  to  the  skin  with  water”  The 
person  receiving  even  a single  drop  of  this  shower,  were  it  impreg- 
nated with  a deleterious  poison,  would  most  certainly  be  contami- 
nated by  that  single  drop.  The  virulence  of  that  drop  might  be 
exhausted  in  the  person  who  received  it.  If  that  drop  were  malig- 
nantly contagious,  that  drop  might  be  diffusible  to  a considerable 
extent.  The  human  breath  can  for  a moment  soil  extensively  the 
best  polished  mirror,  evident  to  perception ; infectious  miasmata 
are  supposed  to  be  far  more  minute  than  the  most  attenuated  exhal- 
ation from  the  human  lungs.  As  the  single  drop  from  the  shower 
comes  in  contact  with  the  body,  as  the  atmospheric  air  is  inhaled 
by  the  lungs,  as  putrid  matter  is  communicable  to  the  circulating 
blood,  by  mechanical  insertion,  as  the  pores  of  a warm  hand  can 
emit  a brassy  odour,  from  only  holding-  a few  half-pence,  is  it  not 
an  argument  convincing  to  our  understandings,  that  the  most  minute 
particle  of  matter  can  convey  its  peculiar  qualities  to  such  bodies 
as  are  susceptible  of  being  acted  on  by  it*?  Hence  it  logically 
follows,  that  infection,  and  contagion  are  but  a verbal  distinction, 
without  an  essential  difference.  A bale  of  silk  had  been  imported 
into  London  from  the  Levant,  it  had  been  lodged  there  some  months, 
harmless  ; when  brought  in  its  case,  into  the  air  to  be  examined  for 
the  payment  of  the  duties,  the  person  who  first  opened  the  bale 
dropped  dead.  This  death  was  attributed  to  an  immediate  visi- 
tation of  God.  The  next  who  approached  the  silk  fell  down,  and 
expired.  Lighted  straw  was  immediately  applied,  and  the  bale 
consumed.  Was  not  that  invisible,  and  fatal  particle  contained  in 
this  bale,  an  actual  and  most  potent  substance  ? Were  not  the 
deadly  effects  on  two  persons  indubitable  proofs  of  instant  contagion  ? 
Does  not  this  fact  demonstrate  that  any  article  of  commerce  is  ca- 
pable of  conveying  a destructive  principle  in  the  most  subtile  form? 

Doctor  Forster  observes,  66  There  is  yet  another  notion  respect- 
ing Contagion , which  is  still  more  absurd , namely , that  it  can  be 
communicated  in  goods , letters , and  parcels  of  paper  to  distant 
parts.  The  simplest  calculation  of  probabilities  is  sufficient  to 
show , that  if  this  were  the  case , the  world  must  have  been  almost 
depopulated  by  this  time , from  the  universality  of  such  commu- 
nications.” 

The  existence  of  the  world  does  not  depend  on  any  calculation  of 
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probabilities!! ! A West  Indian  vessel  had  discharged  both  her 
cargo  and  her  general  crew,  at  Cork.  The  steward  and  another 
Black  only  remained  to  keep  charge  of  the  vessel.  The  season 
was  Christmas,  attended  with  severe  frost  and  snow.  The  steward 
shewed  decided  symptoms  of  malignant  fever,  with  symptoms 
similar  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies.  He  was  removed 
by  me  to  a void  house  near  to  where  the  vessel  lay.  He  recovered 
of  his  fever,  having  gone  through  the  usual  stages.  One  very  severe 
night  I was  desired  to  visit  the  other  Black,  who  had  remained  on 
board,  and  who  had  not  even  visited  the  steward  at  the  void  house. 
From  the  difficulty  of  getting  on  board  the  vessel,  I declined  going 
there  at  that  hour,  and  desired  him  also  to  be  removed  to  the  house 
with  the  steward.  That  was  not  done,  for  the  poor  fellow  had 
died  within  two  hours  after  I had  been  sent  for.  It  was  then  con- 
jectured he  had  been  ill  before,  but  that  he  had  not  much  regarded 
it.  Some  years  after  this,  a Typhus  raged  in  Cork,  which  carried 
off  some  thousands.  It  pervaded  Ireland  generally ; it  reached 
Scotland  ; it  visited  England.  This  could  be  very  fairly  traced  to 
an  American  vessel,  some  of  whose  crew  had  had  the  yellow  fever, 
and  whose,  foul  linen  had  been  sent  on  shore  to  be  washed  at  Black 
Rock,  three  miles  from  Cork.  Dr.  Forster  writes,  44  when  Fortune 
casts  her  lot  of  chance,  coincidences  will  happen , which  are  mistaken 
for  causes  ; hut  beyond  this  there  isnothing  but  imagination , in  the 
opinion  alluded  to . Persons  in  the  Levant  have  been  known  to  wear , 
with  safety , the  old  clothes  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  Plague.'* 
Such  instances  may  perhaps  have  occurred,  but  it  is  a certain  fact, 
that  a Russian  surgeon  inoculated  himself,  and  a few  of  his  country 
men  from  a plague  pustule,  as  an  experiment  to  try  whether  its 
virulence  might  be  subdued  by  that  means,  as  in  the  small  pox. 
All  the  party  fell  victims  to  this  rash  experiment. 

Dr.  Forster’s  mention  of  Fortune  casting  her  lot  of  chances, 
and  the  happening  of  coincidences,  deserves  deep  attention.  The 
public  must  be  directed  to  better  authorities  on  that  subject  than 
Dr.  Forster's  observations.  Two  of  the  apostles  have  recorded  in 
nearly  the  same  words,  a speech  made  by  Christ  himself,  44  Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not 
fall  on  the  ground , without  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  numbered.  Fear  ye  not , therefore  ; ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows .” 

A simple  denial  of  the  action  of  contagion,  or  of  the  progress 
of  infection  is  easy,  but  the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion  is  refuted  by 
positive  facts,  and  bythe  experience  of  ages.  The  very  writings 
of  the  ninety-four  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Forster,  at  least  such 
of  them  as  I have  glanced  at,  or  have  carefully  perused,  most 
distinctly  allow  the  principle  of  contagion,  and  its  malignancy  in 
certain  classes  of  diseases.  These  valuable  authorities  relate  to  the 
treatment,  and  recovery  of  many  patients  from  the  most  malignant 
disorders;  and  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  till  the  New  March 
ot  Intellect  had  commenced  its  quick  step,  did  the  best  medical 
writers  ever  deny  the  doctrine  of  Contagion  or  Infection  ? — A fal- 
lacious principle,  an  erroneous  hypothesis,  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  spread  their  influence  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

Dr.  Forster  declares,  uMy  object  is  to  overthrow , by  force  of  well - 
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established  facts , the  dangerous  doctrine  of  Contagion , a doctrine 
calculated  to  frighten  selfish  man  from  his  duty  to  his  fellow  crea-> 
lures , ; and  in  minds  not  possessed  of  uncommon  fortitude  and 
principle , to  render  abortive  all  those  precepts  of  charity , which 
teach  us  to  live  for  our  neighbours  as  for  ourselves .” 

Before  Doctor  Forster  can  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  Contagion, 
which  he  calls  dangerous,  he  must  overthrow  the  principles  of 
reason,  and  the  observations  of  experience.  Fear  can  be  overcome 
by  true  courage.  The  sincere  Christian  will  perform  his  duty  to 
himself,  and  to  his  fellow  creatures,  in  every  station,  and  under 
any  circumstances.  If  there  be  no  occasion  to  fear  Contagion, 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  exposing  ourselves  to  the  very  centre  of 
disease,  as  well  as  to  its  most  remote  outskirts,  as  Doctor  Forster 
has  before  observed.  He  best  fulfills  his  duty,  who  is  sensible  that 
in  its  performance  there  is  danger.  It  is  the  part  of  Wisdom  to 
point  out  where  these  dangers  exist,  and  in  what  they  consist, 
rather  than  to  conceal  them.  Does  the  silly  goose  avoid  the  dan- 
gers from  the  fox,  by  shutting  her  eyes  at  his  approach,  or  secure 
her  life  from  the  gripe,  by  placing  her  head  under  her  wing  ? The 
brave  soldier  advances  to  the  breach  hoping  to  gain  it,  before  the 
suspected  mine  shall  be  fired,  or  he  will  perish  in  the  attempt ; con- 
soling himself  with  that  glory,  which  his  memory  will  receive,  by 
a noble  fall  in  a gallant  career  of  duty.  The  timid  coward,  igno- 
rant of  the  effects  of  a mine,  or  unconscious  of  its  position,  smiles 
at  a suppositious  danger,  may  delay  his  advance,  dance  a rigadoon 
on  the  very  spot,  and  carelessly  terminate  existence  in  a pirouette, 
in  the  air,  from  an  explosion,  most  certainly  to  have  been  escaped, 
had  he  known  its  situation,  and  been  obedient  to  good  discipline, 
and  the  directions  of  a skilful  commander.  But  what  says  Dr. 
Forster  himself  as  to  the  effects  of  infection'?  He  writes,  44  I 
remember  at  Oxford , some  years  ago , seeing  a case  of  an  Epi - 
dernic^zvhich  consisted  in  the  mortification  of  the  thumb,  to  the  first 
joint , and  attacked  nearly  a whole  village .”  Credat  Judaeus  Ap- 
pella,  non  ego.  A mortification  attacking  the  thumb  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  finger,  and  terminating  at  the  first  joint,  had 
it  even  happened  in  more  instances  than  the  single  one,  which 
Dr.  Forster  says  he  saw,  could  truly  be  regarded  but  as  a most 
extraordinary  coincidence,  but  could  not  be  classed  under  the 
name  of  Epidemia  to  which  he  assigns  it. 

The  fatal  effects  of  Croup,  which  Dr.  Forster  describes  as 
having  seen  at  Melun  in  1822,  may  very  readily  be  believed; 
because  that  disorder  has  evinced  its  mortality,  as  an  epidemic,  in 
many  other  places,  at  different  periods,  and  is  always  guarded 
against,  as  much  as  possible,  as  infectious  to  children  only.  Grown 
persons  do  not  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  that  disease.  Dr.  Forster 
writes,  44 1 have  examined  the  reports  from  India , Russia , Prussia , 
Poland , and  Austria , and  cannot  find  one  case  that  in  the  least 
favours  the  silly  doctrine  of  Contagion.”  To  this  sentence  Dr. 
Forster  annexes  the  following  note  : 44  Dr.  Maclean  relates  of  the 
Plague  in  Turkey , that  those  who  attend  the  sick  never  catch  it , 
if  only  fresh  air  be  admitted  into  the  chamber  during  the  inter- 
view.” 

Malignant  Typhus,  less  destructive  than  the  Plague,  has,  to  my 
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knowledge,  attacked  and  carried  off  some  excellent  physicians* 
who,  during  their  attendance  on  the  cases  which  evidently  caused 
their  deaths,  had  used  the  precaution  of  free  ventilation  during  their 
visit,  with  some  additional  disinfecting  remedies.  The  doctrine 
of  Contagion  is  not  silly,  nor  are  its  dangers  so  trifling  as  to  be 
ridiculed.  Doctor  Forster  writes.  u Indeed  the  whole  period  from 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  to  the  end  of  the  \lth  century , was  as 
much  distinguished  by  pestilence'and  bodily  diseases  of  all  sorts , as  it 
was  by  moral  depravity,  for  both  came  together  among  the  numerous 
ills  that  the  luxury  of  the  preceding  century  entailed  on  the  country , 
by  superseding  the  fasts  and  salutary  habits  of  an  austere  Catholic 
life.”  The  stench  from  the  offensive  venereal  sores  of  one  of  the 
Cardinals  caused  him  to  be  elected  Pope,  from  the  supposition  that 
he  must  soon  die,  and  that  the  other  Cardinals  might  escape  from  the 
conclave,  in  which  they  suffered  so  much  from  contaminated  air, 
as  to  be  unable  to  enjoy  any  repast.  Temperance  undoubtedly 
strengthens  the  constitution,  and  debauchery  debilitates  it.  Ca- 
tholics, with  their  nominal  fasts,  and  many  pretended  austerities,  not 
really  put  into  practice,  either  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  countries 
entirely  Papal,  have  not  been  more  exempt  from  u Pestilence  or 
other  bodily  diseases”  than  their  fellow  countrymen.  This  passage 
should  have  passed  without  remark,  but  that  Dr.  Forster  has  intro- 
duced the  epithet,  silly,  added  to  contagion,  and  connected  Catho- 
licity, and  the  name  of  Dr.  Maclean,  in  a manner  foreign  to  medical 
disquisitions,  and  contrary  to  the  truth  of  veritable  history.  Such  a 
departure  from  professional  arguments  call  for  strict  animadversion, 
because  a single  false  position,  if  once  allowed  to  pass,  all  the  sub- 
sequent reasonings  must  partake  of  the  original  falsity.  The  candid 
reader  can  only  draw  his  own  conclusion  by  reading  the  conflicting 
statements.  Dr.  Forster  observes,  u The  contrary  doctrine,  namely , 
that  of  Contagion,  is  comparatively  modern,  and  Dr.  Maclean, 
in  an  elaborate  work  on  Pestilential  Diseases,  has  ascribed  it  to 
Pope  Paul  III.  It  appears  that  his  Holiness , alarmed  at  an 
Epidemic  which  then  prevailed , wished  to  remove  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  Bologna,  in  order , if  possible , not  to  expose  the  fathers 
of  the  council,  to  what  he  imagined,  listening  to  the  counsels  of  timid 
and  unphilosophical  persons,  to  be  a contagious  distemper.  This 
casual  opinion,  coming  from  the  head  of  the  Christian  church,  as 
the  learned  physician  observes,  spread,  and  was  believed  to  be  as 
infallible  as  if  it  had  been  a spiritual  question,  settled  by  papal 
authority  • hence  arose  a doctrine  in  medicine  which  was  des- 
tructive to  the  lives  of  millions,  in  all  Christian  countries.  For 
so  much  was  the  supposed  contagion  dreaded,  that  even  physicians 
and  nurses  were  afraid  to  go  and  visit  the  sick  ; and  it  has  since 
happened  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  attend  on  the  poor  sufferers 
but  certain  humane  monks,  the  Hospitallers  of  convents,  and  the 
Priests,  who  must,  in  all  probability,  sooner  or  later,  perform  the 
lust  offices  for  the  dying,  and  of  whose  exemplary  courage  and  per- 
severance in  such  cases,  the  history  of  the  Catholic  church  affords 
many  bright  examples  for  imitation. 

U Now  THE  PRIESTS  SO  ATTENDING  NEITHER  DIED  OF,  NOR  EVEN 
caught  the  disease,  but  lived  to  put  the  physicians  to  the  blush , 
both  for  their  cowardice,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
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pestilence .*  It  is  almost  a wonder , that  after  the  period  when 

the  inductive  philosophy  was  introduced  by  Bacon , the  true  clue 
to  these  diseases  should  not  have  been  found  out  again  till  so  very 
lately.  In  1817  I published  a small  treatise  on  atmospherical  diseases. 
In  1819  I was  examined  an  the  subject  of  pestilential  disease , by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons , who  were  at  that  time  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  Contagion,  and  the  Quarantine  Laws." 

The  next  great  falsehood  is,  that  the  Plague  had  broken  out  at 
Trent.  Cardinal  di  Monte,  one  of  the  Legates  of  that  council, 
had  66  suborned  some  to  ask  the  phyoicians , whether  these  sick- 
nesses were  not  contagious  y a report  of  contagion  was  spread , 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  neighbouring  places  would  not  hold 
any  commerce  with  Treaty  especially  Verona.  On  the  ninth  of 
March  Cardinal  Monte  proposed  the  translation  of  the  Council , 
saying  that  he  had  apostolic  authority  to  do  so , from  the  be- 
ginning•,  and  caused  the  Pope’s  Bulk  directed  to  the  three  Legates , 
Monte , Santa  Croce , and  Pool , to  be  read.  The  Emperor’s  Prelates 
answered , that  the  diseases  and  the  dangers  were  not  so  great  y 
that  the  timorous  might  have  leave  to  retire , till  the  present  alarm 
subsided.  The  disputation  was  long , when  the  congregation  ended , 
the  Imperialists , conferring  among  themselves , and  examining 
closely , found  out  that  it  was  not  any  general  disease , but  only  a 
pretence .” 

There  was  not  any  plague  in  Trent.  But  this  Bull,  which  had 
been  kept  a secret  till  that  moment,  brought  many  other  things  to 
light.  Little  as  is  this  subject  connected  with  a medical  tract,  yet 
as  Dr.  Forster  has  introduced  the  subject,  another  passage  shall  be 
subjoined  from  the  same  author,  from  whom  has  been  quoted  the 
above  extract  : “ The  date  of  the  Pope’s  Bull  was  suspected , and 
many  conjectures  were  raised.  But  that  which  could  not  be  con- 
cealed was , that  by  that  very  Bull  ft  appeared  the  Council  was  not 
free , but  in  servitude.  For , if  two  Legates  out  of  three  could 

compel  all  the  Prelates  to  depart  from  Trent , under  the  penalties 
of  censure , and  punishments , let  any  man  say  what  liberty  could 
they  have  ?” 

Neither  the  Imperial  nor  the  Spanish  Prelates  retired  from 
Trent.  From  the  labour  bestowed  by  Dr.  Forster  on  this  part  of 

# “ Perhaps  the  reader  may  wonder , how  it  came  about , that  priests  attended 
the  sick , instead  of  physicians  ; but  it  should  be  remembered , that  at  the 
period  alluded  to , all  Europe  was  Catholic  ; and  the  Priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have , in  every  age , being  peculiarly  the  poor  man’s  friends , in  cases  of 
disease  ; and  in  addition  to  the  consolation , which  it  belongs  to  their  office  to 
administer,  they  have  been  the  physicians  of  the  poor.  Indeed,  in  all  those 
great  institutions  of  Charity,  and  monastic  foundations , which  sprung  from 
Catholicity , but  which  the  Protestants  subsequently  plundered , and  abused , 
one  great  feature  mas  a provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm  ; a cir- 
cumstance that  has  given  a tone  and  character  to  all  their  Councils , and  to 
countries  that  have  once  been  Catholic , which  ages  of  mercinary  selfishness  will 
not  be  able  to  efface 

Plautus  lias  left  us  a pithy  sentence:  “ Facit  ilt  ud  verisimile,  quod  menda- 
ciuivt  est.”  He  makes  that  appear  almost  like  truth,  which  is  in  fact  a falsehood  . 
Dr.  Forster  is  not  chargeable  with  this  falsehood,  he  only  repeats  what  others 
have  said,  and  has  inserted  it  in  his  Essay,  as  he  had  received  it.  The  first 
falsehood  is,  that  all  Europe  was  Catholic  at  the  time  alluded  to.  Why  was  the 
Council  of  Trent  called?  was  it  not  chiefly  to  try  and  crush  Protestantism? 
Were  not  the  Protestant  Prelates,  and  many  Protestant  Divines,  solicited  to  at- 
stend  that  Council  ? Did  they  not  assign  irrefragable  reasons  for  disregarding 
such  solicitations  ? How  then  could  all  Europe  be  at  that  time  Catholic? 
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an  Essay  on  Cholera  Morbus,  is  it  not  obvious  that  Catholicism  has 
has  been  abruptly  foisted  in,  for  designs  ulterior  to  any  explication 
of  that  disease  to  which  public  attention  is  now  so  universally  ex- 
cited ? Is  it  not  evident  that  this  eulogy  on  the  Popish  priesthood 
has  been  the  grand  object  of  this  pamphlet,  and  that  this  medical 
subject  had  been  selected,  as  the  most  slippery  vehicle  for  con- 
veying such  artful  misrepresentations,  nay  more,  such  actual  false- 
hoods, into  general  circulation  } But  truth  always  shines  with 
brighter  lustre,  when  the  veil  of  darkness,  intended  to  conceal  it,  is 
detected  and  removed.  Pope  Paul  III.  was  not  a timid  personage. 
He  was  not  alarmed  by  any  epidemic,  said  to  be  prevalent  in  Trent. 
Paul  III.  had  a very  grand  object  in  view,  to  stop  that  ecclesias- 
tical reformation  so  strongly  urged  by  all  the  potentates  of  Europe. 
The  Popes  and  their  Legates  were  an  overmatch  for  these  united 
efforts.  Two  very  concise  decrees,  both  ablatives  absolute, 
rendered  abortive  every  attempt  which  could  be  devised,  to 
make  the  Council  of  Trent  either  a free  or  a general  Council. 
u Legatis  proponentibus’’ and  “Salva  semper  in  omnibus  auc- 

TORITATE  SEDIS  APOSTOLICjE.” 

By  the  first  nothing  could  be  proposed,  but  through  the  very 
mouths  of  the  Legates  only,  who  were  sworn  to  perfect  submission 
to  the  pope’s  mandates,  whatever  they  might  be.  By  the  second  no- 
thing could  be  decreed,  without  saving  for  ever  and  ever  in  all  things, 
the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  see!!!  The  only  physicians  who 
had  any  occasion  to  blush,  as  Dr.  Forster  asserts,  were  two,  Jerome 
Fracastorio,  the  appointed  physician  of  the  Council,  and  Baldpino 
Balduini,  the  private  physician  of  the  Legate  Cardinal  di  Monte, 
who  was  the  Pope’s  most  confidential  dependant.  These  two  phy- 
sicians had  cause  to  blush,  for  suffering  themselves  to  be  compelled 
to  certify  what  they  knew  was  not  true.  The  proces  verbal  to  ac- 
complish this  papal  stratagem  took  six  days  to  prepare  it,  and  some 
truths  wbre  introduced  into  it,  as  salvoes  for  the  consciences  of  these 
two  physicians.  The  Physicians  resident  in  Trent,  and  the 
cures  of  the  different  parishes,  during  these  six  days,  ascertained 
that  in  the  whole  city  there  were  but  fort}^  persons  ill,  of  whom  five 
only  had  fevers.  They  also  proved  that  during  the  preceding 
month  two  only  had  died,  an  infant,  and  a dropsical  patient.  The 
pretence  of  a contagious  disease  was  a papal  stratagem,  and  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  never  originated  with  Pope  Paul  111.  Dr. 
Forster  also  writes,  (<  For  positive  facts  are  all  against  the  notion , 
that  Epidemics  are  at  all  dangerous  to  those  who  approach  infected 
persons ; otherwise  than  this,  that  if  the  malaria,  still  remaining  in 
the  space  round  the  patient,  whom  it  first  infected,  any  one  who  invades 
it,  may  become  a prey  to  its  malignity,  merely  from  entering  either  into 
a current,  or  confined  volume,  of  morbific  air.” 

Is  this  fair  reasoning  against  contagion?  Is  not  this  a jesuiti- 
cal  entrapment,  arguing  in  a circle  ? does  it  not  prove  the  very 
thing  in  fact,  which  it  denies  in  words?  For  we  are  told  we  may 
escape  66  becoming  a prey  to  its  malignity  ” if  we  do  not  a invade  ” 
it,  or  that  any  infectious  air  do  not  come  to  us,  (mirabile  dictu).  Facts 
prove  that  an  infectious  poison,  of  a malignant  character,  can  be  ge- 
nerated from  a variety  of  causes.  This  poison  once  generated  can  be 
communicated  by  substantial  touch,  and  even  be  conveyed  by  an  at- 
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mospheric  medium.  The  Black  Assizes  of  Oxford,  as  it  has  been 
designated,  from  the  numbers  it  put  in  mourning,  has  evinced  the 
fatal  effects  of  contagion.  The  judge,  the  jurors,  the  council, 
and  some  hundreds  of  the  spectators,  fell  victims  to  a poison 
generated  in  the  prison,  and  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  court- 
house. Families  remote  from  Oxford,  had  the  disease  introduced 
into  their  dwellings.  Here  was  a palpable  proof  of  contagion  or 
infection,  if  there  be  more  than  a verbal  distinction  in  these  two 
words.  Intensity  of  the  matter,  rather  than  mode  of  its  commu- 
nication, may  warrant  the  difference  of  these  synonima.  That  one 
person  shall  take,  and  another  escape  contagion  depends  on  con- 
stitution, and  the  susceptibility  of  the  persons.  Prudent  precau- 
tions may  do  much  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infection  ; 
and  good  treatment  will  certainly  contribute  to  recoveries,  where 
the  contrary  will  accelerate  death.  To  deny  the  effect  of  conta- 
gion, would  be  to  deny  a fact  of  daily  occurrence.  To  diminish 
timidity,  to  promote  tranquillity  of  mind,  to  impress  the  duty  of 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  are  a physician’s  duty,  on  all  occa- 
sions. Truth  cannot  be  changed,  and  whoever  adheres  to  it  the 
most  strictly,  best  deserves  both  private  and  public  confidence. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination,  if  once  indulged  in,  would,  as 
it  has  already  done,  lead  to  incalculable  evils.  The  foreknow- 
ledge and  the  predictions  of  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience,  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  predestination.  Were  predestination  a 
truth,  free  agency,  free  will,  and  every  sort  of  future  responsibi- 
lity, would  be  at  once  removed  from  man. 

Dr.  Forster  is  not  singular  in  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
sent Epidemic  not  being  contagious,  and  he  thus  quotes  from  the 
treatise  of  Mr.  Searle, — 44  I have  only  to  add,  that  after  all  I 
have  heard  either  in  India  or  in  Poland;  after  all  I have  read , 
seen,  or  thought  upon  the  subject , I arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
that  the  disease  is  not  contagious.  Dr.  Londe,  President  of  the 
Medical  Commission,  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  Poland, 
on  his  return  announces,  44  That  it  was  proved  in  Poland,  entirely 
to  his  satisfaction , as  well  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  five  col- 
leagues, that  the  Cholera  Morbus  is  not  a contagious  disease.” 

Simple  Cholera  Morbus  never  has  been  considered,  described, 
or  written  of,  by  the  best  medical  authors,  as  a contagious  disease. 
Dr.  Londe,  therefore,  can  produce  every  possible  authority  for  his 
assertion.  But  is  this  disease,  now  raging,  Cholera  Morbus  ? It 
is  not.  It  never  was,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  in  all  probability.  Eng- 
land has  had  a peculiar  epidemic.  It  was  called  44  Sudor  Angli - 
canus the  Sweating  Sickness.  Should  not  that  man  be  regarded 
as  an  enemy  to  England,  who  would  attempt  to  establish  the  name 
of 44  English  Cholera ” to  a disease  still  transitive,  with  which  Provi- 
dence is  pleased  now  to  visit  England,  after  its  passing  over,  and 
exhibiting  its  effects,  on  several  other  countries,  besides  where  it 
originated  I myself  have  never  seen  this  disease,  but  I have 
seen  several  hundred  cases  of  Cholera  Morbus,  even  occasionally 
endemial,  but  never  contagious  !!  ! 

This  disease  appears  to  be  one  sui  generis  ; and  Dr.  Majendie 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  it,  after  having  seen  it,  that  it  commen- 
ces, where  other  diseases  terminate — in  death.  The  French  Minis- 


ter  of  War  sent  four  medical  men  to  Warsaw,  and  Dr.  Forster 
informs  us  that  three  of  them  have  already  declared  against  con- 
tagion. Dr.  Forster  also  writes,  u Hear  the  opinion  of  a medical 
man  in  France , — after  describing  a few  days  ago  the  quarantine 
and  cordon  regulations , in  force  in  that  country , — But  what  effect 
is  to  be  produced  by  these  extraordinary  measures , this  immense 
display  of  means,  and  all  these  obstructions  to  the  interests  of 
communities , against  a disease  not  contagious , propagating  itself 
epidemically , and  which  nothing  has  hitherto  being  able  to  arrest .” 
Is  not  a disease  which  can  propagate  itself  over  communities,  by 
the  medium  either  of  atmosphere,  or  any  other  way,  to  be  re- 
garded as  decidedly  contagious  ; as  a disease  communicable  by  in- 
oculation. Does  not  atmospheric  air  prove  itself  a vehicle  which 
not  only  touches  the  body  externally,  but  comes  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  vital  organs  of  the  lungs?  If  a poisonous  particle, 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  strike  one  person  to  death,  almost  on 
the  spot,  and  that  another  person  escape  such  a stroke  ; is  that  to 
be  taken  as  a proof  that  there  was  no  destructive  particle  in  that 
atmosphere  ? The  poet’s  expressive  figure  of  the  u Wind  kissing 
all  it  meets  f conveys  most  forcibly  an  idea  of  contact ; and  if  venom 
be  inserted  by  the  kissing  wind,  surely  that  must  be  infectious. 
Hippocrates  forbids  medical  men  to  dispute  about  verbal  distinc- 
tions. This  subject  is  too  important  to  be  a matter  of  cavil.  Its 
origin,  its  progress,  and  its  treatment,  demand  the  anxious  con- 
sideration of  every  man,  as  well  as  the  particular  exertion  of  the 
faculty. 

Dr.  Forster  states  from  Dr.  Russell’s  reports  u The  number  of 
medical  men  and  attendants  attacked  with  Cholera,  during  the  present 
epidemic,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  employed,  and  to  the  other 
classes  of  society , has  been  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  in  India, 
under  similar  circumstances.  Twenty-jive  medical  men  have  been 
already  seized,  and  nine  have  died  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
Four  others  have  died  at  Cronstadt,  out  of  a very  small  number  resid- 
ing in  that  fortress,  at  the  time  the  disease  broke  out  there.  Six  at- 
tendants have  been  taken  ill  at  a small  temporary  hospital,  behind 
the  Aboucoffy  since  we  wrote  last , It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  some 
Cholera  Hospitals,  favourably  circumstanced  as  to  size,  ventilation,  and 
space,  very  few  of  the  attendants  have  suffered .” 

Dr.  Forster  further  observes,  u After  reading  the  above  authentic 
account ,•  it  is  lamentable  to  turn  to  the  unintelligible  farrago  published 
by  our  boards  of  health,  and  to  perceive  how  much  France  is  before 
England,  in  every  thing  that  is  rational  and  scientific  in  medicine.'1 
The  sweeping  illiberality  of  this  charge  on  England,  deserves  con- 
tempt. Scientific  skill,  and  integrity  in  professional  men,  who  are 
regularly  bred,  are  as  general  in  England,  as  in  any  other  nation. 
Our  national  sincerity  lays  us  open  indeed  toA  the  charge  of  credu- 
lity, and  impostors  take  advantage  of  it.  Honest  men  are  apt  to 
think  others  honest,  till  they  have  proof  of  the  contrary.  English 
physicians  and  surgeons  reflect  before  they  adopt  the  inventions 
either  of  their  own  countrymen,  or  those  of  foreigners  ; and  have 
candour  enough  always  to  bestow,  the  full  meed  of  approbation, 
on  whatever  merits  it.  Some  Tyros  in  the  profession,  who  have 
not  yet  had  sufficient  experience,  suppose  that  every  novelty  is  an 
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improvement,  and  lind  at  last  some  disappointments  in  their  ex- 
pectations. Dr.  Forster  is  pleased  to  instruct  us,  and  says  that 
the  boards  of  health,  u had  better  find  some  mode  of  explaining  the 
means  by  which  contraband  boats  can  introduce  diseases  of  the  gall- 
bladder into  England,  than  by  propagating  the  exploded  doctrine,  that 
the  cork  of  a Dantzic  brandy  bottle,  or  a piece  of  Turkey  carpeting, 
can  bring  the  Cholera,  or  the  plague,  to  this  country  ; or  that  au  in- 
cautious despatch  from  Warsaw , or  from  Petersburg , can  carry  a 
mortal  pestilence  from  the  polar  regions,  to  the  equator.  There  is, 
unfortunately , such  a mixture  of  ignorance  and  imbecility,  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  healing  art  in  England,  that  one  is  prepared  for  a cer- 
tain quantum  of  what  is  honestly  called  humbug,  in  all  medical  effusions ; 
but  there  is,  at  the  same  time , an  extent,  to  which  folly  cannot  be  carried 
without  producing  its  reaction .”  What  folly  can  exceed  the  extent 
of  impudence  and  insolence  contained  in  this  assertion.  I do  not, 
I cannot  accuse  Dr.  Forster  of  ignorance  ; His  productions  prove 
him  highly  educated,  and  therefore  I have  considerately  used  the 
epithets  of  impudence  and  insolence  to  this  ebullition  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

I have,  unfortunately,  in  more  than  one  medical  tract,  had  the 
folly,  ignorance,  and  imbecility,  to  publish  my  opinions.  For  their 
containing  any  thing  like  knowledge,  or  experience,  I will  not 
contend ; but  he  who  dares  assert,  that  they  contain  a single  line 
of  humbug,  must  submit  to  receive  from  me,  that  prompt  and 
contradictory  retort,  in  the  fullest  force  of  the  sentiment,  which  the 
good  breeding  of  a gentleman  forbids  him  either  verbally  to  ex- 
press, or  stain  his  pages  with,  in  that  direct  word,  not  uncommon 
among  the  vulgar ! ! 1 What  Dr.  Forster  has  favoured  the  public 
with,  as  rules  for  general  health,  and  for  the  treatment  bf  this  dis- 
ease more  particularly,  are  so  perfectly  common-place,  as  not  to 
deserve  any  particular  attention,  His  eighth  rule  may  demon- 
strate a part  of  that  ulterior  aim,  for  which  I am  apt  to  think  the 
entire  Essay  was  intended.  He  directs  us  thus,  u Observe  one  day 
of  abstinence,  at  least , in  every  week,  ancl  do  not  omit  to  observe 
fasts  and  abstinences , anciently  prescribed  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
if  already  accustomed  so  to  do .”  On  all  fast  days  the  Papal 
Church  allows  the  free  and  plentiful  use  of  the  best  fish.  The 
Dutch  nation  paid  a large  sum  to  the  Vatican,  for  granting  this 
free  use  of  salt  fish  ; a commercial  speculation  just  then  peculi- 
arly beneficial  to  Holland,  deeply  interested  in  the  fishing  trade. 
Erasmus  (an  author  whom  the  Jesuits  have  of  late  found  means 
totally  to  exclude  from  public  schools,  but  whose  writings  still 
merit  the  most  serious  consideration,  as  exposing  sanctimony, 
hypocrisy,  superstition,  and  vice)  disliked  fish.  He  was  a papal- 
ist,  and  obtained  an  indulgence  to  eat  meats,  by  declaring  that  he 
had  a heart  most  devotedly  Catholic,  but  that  his  stomach  was  as 
obstinately  Protestant.  What  Popish  priest  forbids  to  his  flock,  a 
fine  turbot,  or  choice  soles,  either  every  Friday,  or  any  other  ap- 
pointed fast  day  ? Many  Papal  Ecclesiastics  prove  themselves  to 
be  cc  ex  grege  Epicuri.”  Even  Dr.  Forster  himself  by  the  follow- 
ing rule,  has  an  appearance  of  leaning  to  the  doctrine  of  good 
cheer.  The  Doctor  observes,  6(  As  the  abstinence  practised  by 
some  persons  in  Lent  is  a useful  alterative  in  spring , so  is  the 
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little  fast  of  Advent  a good  substitute  for  the  old  silly  custom  of 
blood-letting  again  in  autumn . It  prepares  us  likewise  for  the 
feasts  of  Christmas , and  the  new  year , just  as  Lent  does  for 
those  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  ; and  we  enjoy  the  return  of 
the  festive  circle , round  the  wassal  bowl , ten  times  more  than  those 
do , who  have  no  change .” 

As  in  some  diseases  there  are  degrees,  or  stages  of  the  distem- 
pers, Dr.  Forster  seems  by  the  above  rule,  to  have  adopted  them 
to  fastings  and  feastings.  The  Arche,  the  Anabasis,  the  Acme, 
seem  to  glide  very  naturally  from  fasting  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  u festive  circle  round  the  wassal  bowl.”  Why  or  wherefore  this 
subject  has  been  introduced  into  an  Essay  on  Cholera  Morbus, 
Dr.  Forster  knows  best;  whatever  his  ulterior  views  may  be,  he 
may  still  pursue  them  as  may  best  please  himself ; it  is  not  my 
intention  to  follow  or  interrupt  him  in  his  career.  Men  of  genuine 
science  regard  themselves,  and  each  other,  as  citizens  of  the  world. 
They  are  above  all  little  national  prejudices  ; and  though  not 
divested  of  a true  love  for  their  own  respective  countries,  they 
devote  their  labours  to  the  good  of  mankind.  Whatever  predelic- 
tions  Dr.  Forster  may  have  for  France  and  Popish  rituals,  he  should 
have  abstained  from  degrading  English  proficiency  in  medical 
science ; or  accusing  Protestants  of  being  guilty  of  plundering, 
and  other  abuses. 

If  the  point  of  view,  in  which  this  progressive  disease  appears 
to  me,  from  the  printed  accounts  of  it,  be  wrong,  I hope  I am 
open  to  conviction ; but  bare  assertions,  without  fair  proofs,  can- 
not influence  my  judgment.  The  old  play  of  Sir  John  Cockle  at 
Court  says,  u What  is  France  to  me  ? I am  an  Englishman , Sir, 
and  know  no  right  the  fools  of  France  have  to  be  my  example .” 

Whatever  I think  better  in  France  than  in  England,  I should 
wish  to  have  adopted  ; but,  like  Sir  John,  I,  too,  am  an  Englishman. 

ABRAHAM  BAGNELL. 

January  3,  1832. 


Rose,  Printer,  Broadmead,  Bristol. 
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